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This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the 
following  question  I  V/hat  effect  does  practicuia  supervisor 
offered  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness  have 
on  the  depth  of  self -exploration  of  practicum  students? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question  certain  conditions  were  . 
established.   Specifically,  tv/o  practicum  supervisors, 
during  controlled  supervisory  sessions,  offered,  on  a  pre- 
determined sequence,  to  their  supervisees  high  and  low 
levels  of  empathy  and  respect.  After  it  was  determined 
that  the  high  and  low  levels  of  offered  conditions  did,  in 
fact,  differ  significantly  (p  /.05)  the  following  null 
hypothesis  was  tested: 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
supervisee  levels  of  self-exploration  under 
conditions  of  high  and  lov/  levels  of  super- 
visor offered  respect  and  empathy. 
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The  subjects  were  four  graduate  students  in  the 
counselor  education  program  at  the  University  of  Florida 
who  were  currently  offering,  in  counseling,  an  average 
level  of  accurate  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness  below 
3.0,  as  measured  by  the  Carkhuff  Scales.  Two  practicum 
supervisors  were' selected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Florida  who  were  offering,  in  counseling,- 
levels  of  respect,  accurate  empathy,  and  genuineness  above 
3.0. 

Two  experienced  raters  were  instructed  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  the  experimental  treatment  by  rating  audio 
tapes  of  supervisor  offered  levels  of  facilitative  conditions 
and  supervisee  levels  of  depth  of  self-exploratipn  during 
supervisory  periods  I,  II,  and  III. 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  using  a  four-way  cross 
classification  analysis  of  variance.  The  same  analysis 
was  performed  on  each  of  the  four  dependent  variables, 
empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  depth  of  self -exploration. 
The  analyses  of  the  data  for  the  empathy,  respect,  genuine- 
ness,' and  self -exploration  scores  showed  that  only  the 
interaction  between  phases  and  order  was  significant 

(p  Z-01)- 

Tukey*s  multiple  comparison  procediire  was  used 
to  test  v/hether  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
first,  middle,  and  last  third  of  the  supervisory  sessions 
v;ith  regard  to  empathy  scores,  respect  scores,  and 
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genuineness  scores.  The  results  of  the  comparison  showed 
that  high  levels  differed  significantly  (p  /.05)  from  low 
levels  in  every  variable,  but  that  no  difference  was 
detected  betv/een  the  two  high  levels  or  the  two  low  levels. 
These  tests  revealed  two  findings  1  first,  that  both  super- 
visors were  able  to  provide  high  and  low  levels  of  empathy 
and  respect  which  differed  significantly  (p  /.05)j  second, 
that  both  supervisors  were  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt 
to  maintain  their  normal  levels  of  genuineness  while  offer- 
ing differing  levels  of  empathy  and  respect. 

Supervisee  levels  of  self-exploration  under  low 
and  high  conditions  were  compared  using  a  simple  t-test 
and  were  found  to  be  significantly  different  (p  /.OOl). 
The  results  of  the  comparisons  revealed  that  high  levels 
of  supervisor  offered  respect  and  empathy  facilitated 
deeper  levels  of  supervisee  self-exploration  than  did 
low  supervisor  offei-ed  conditions.   Therefore,  the  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected. 

The  major  implication  is  that  practicura  super- 
visor offered  facilitative  conditions  have  a  significant 
effect  on  supervisee  self -exploration  in  the  natural 
setting  of  practicum  supervision.   This  study  also  implies 
that,  without  prior  preparation,  supervisors  functioning, 
in  counseling,  above  a  3. 0  level  of  facilitative  conditions 
are  able  to  offer  high  and  low  levels  of  respect  and 
empathy  which  differ  significantly  (p  /.Ol).  In  addition, 


this  stucay  suggests  thati  without  prior  preparation,- 
supervisors  are  unable  to  maintain  their  normally  high 
levels  of  genuineness  when; offering  different  levels  of 
respect  and  empathy.  Finally,  this  study  implies  that 
practicum  students  functioning,  in  counseling,  below  a 
3-0  level  of  facilitative  conditions  may  be  unable  to 
sense  the  differential  offering  of  high  and  low 
supervisor  levels  of  respect,  empathy,  and  genuineness. 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  practicum  experience  is  that  dimension  of 
the  counselor  education  program  charged  with  the  task  of 
developing  the  student's  basic  repertoire  of  counseling 
skills.  It  is  perceived  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
counselor  candidate  to  integrate  his  or  her  knov/ledge  of 
counseling  theory  into  a  unique  way  of  professional  being. 
Theoretical  constructs  acquired  through  scholarly  study 
are  expected  to  be  translated  into  health-engendering 
interpersonal  skills. 

Practicum  supervision  provides  a  unique  academic 
experience  to  enhance  one's  growth  as  a  counselor  through, 
in  part,  the  process  of  self-exploration.   Blane  (19^8) 
has  stated,  "The  practicxim  has  taken  on  such  a  central  role 
in  coimselor  education  that  supervision  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  phases  in  the  preparation  of 
counselors." 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  supervised  counseling 
experience  is  derived  from; the  fact  that  counseling 
and/or  psychotherapy,  according  to  some  educators 
(Colby,  1964}  Ekstein  and  Wallers te in,  1958 J  Kelz,  I966), 
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is^  in  part,  an  art  v/hich  requires  an  apprenticeship 
if  its  skills  are  to  be  learnedo   Blane  (I968)  noted 
that  the  very  "...existence  of  an  apprenticeship  implies 
that  some  amount  of  learning  is  passed  from  master  to 
apprentice  via  a  shared  experience." 

Importance  of  Supervision 

The  importance  of  facilitative  practicum 
supervisory  experiences  has  long  been  recognized  as 
essential  for  the  education  of  effective  psychological 
counselors.  As  early  as  I96I,  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  issued  a  policy  statement  recommending 
that  supervised  practice  consume  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  total  counselor  education  program.   In  a  revised 
statement  (APGA,  I967)  supervised  experiences  are  viewed 
as  "an  integral  part  of  the  total  counselor  education 
program. "  Moreover}  the  Committee  on  Counselor  Effective- 
ness of  the  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and 
Supervision  has  identified  supervision  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  factors  in  the  education  of  effective 
counselors  (ACES,  19^9 )• 

Further  acknowledgem.ent,  by  professional 
organizations,  of  the  importance  of  supervised  counseling 
experiences  is  evident  in  the  report  by  Hoch,  Ross,  and 
Windy  (I966)  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Professional  Preparation  of  Clinical  Psychologists, 
which  states  1 


With  near  unanimity  the  Conference 
reaffirmed  the  principle  that  in  order 
to  qualify  as  acceptable,  a  clinical 
psychology  training  program  must  include 
a  pre-doctoral  clinical  internship  of 
at  least  one  year^ . . . 

Supervision  has  repeatedly  been  identified 

by  counselor  educators  as  an  important  core  dimension 

of  the  practicum  experience  (Heimann,  IS^Si   Munger  and 

Cash,  19631  Peters  and  Hansen,  I9631  Walz  and  Roeber, 

1962).   Bryn  (1962)  has  stated,  for  example,  that 

supervision  of  practicum  student  counseling  behavior,  so 

that  the  fledgling  counselor  can  learn  from  his  experiences, 

is  essential  to  effective  counselor  education.  Moreover, 

Hall  and  Warren  (1956),  in  a  monograph  summarizing  the 

Charlottsville  Conference  on  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Training,  stated! 

In  addition  to  his  academic  training, 
the  education  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  should  include  participation  in 
a  systematic  program  of  supervised  practice. 
Such  practice  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  training 
program.  Without  it,  the  trainee  may  be 
partially  or  totally  incapable  of  assuming 
his  expected  role  of  conducting  an 
effective  counseling  relationship. 

Not  only  counselor  educators  but  also  students 

perceive  practicum  and  sirpervision  as  a  vital  aspect  of 

counselor  education.  Surveying  a  group  of  50  student 

counselors,  Harmon  and  Arnold  (I960)  found  that  between 

one-fourth  and  one-third  mentioned  more  supervised 

counseling  experience  as  a  suggestion  for  improvement 


of  counselor  education  programs.  In  a  similar  view, 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Institute,  students  identified  the  counsel- 
ing practicum  as  the  most  meaningful  experience  they  had 
encountered  (Munger,  Brown,  and  Needham,  1964).  Blane 
(1968)  summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  student  counselors 
when  he  wro  te ! 

»..of  all  the  areas  contributing  to  the 
preparation  of  counselors,  one  area — 
practicum  experience  and  supervision — 
appears  to  "be  of  most  concern  to  students, 
as  well  as  most  helpful  to  them. 

Research,  also,  is  beginning  to  suggest  the 
importance  the  supervisory  experiences  play  in  the 
education  of  counselors  and  therapists.  Evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  offered 
by  a  counselor  is  related  to  constructive  client  thera- 
peutic process  movement  and  outcomes.  Counselors  who 
offer  the  highest  levels  of  empathy,  positive  regard,  and 
genuineness ^  to  name  but  a  few  dimensions,  have  clients 
who  explore  themselves  most  deeply  and  demonstrate  the 
greatest  amount  of  constructive  personality  change 
(Carkhuff  and  Berenson,  I9671  Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1965)* 

Drawing  upon  the  findings  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff, 
Pierce  and  Schauble  (1970)  found  that  interns  at  a 
college  counseling  center  made  significant  gains  in  the 
facilitative  core  only  when  they  had  individual  super- 
visors who  were  themselves  offering  high  levels  of  empathy, 


positive  regard,  and  genuineness.  Where  subjects  had 

supervisors  who  were  low  on  these  dimensions  they  did 

not  gain.  In  this  case  "...individual  supervisors  were 

found  to  have  a  potent  shaping  influence  on  supervisee 

behavior." 

Numerous  articles  have  been  written  relative 

to  supervision}  however,  research  regarding  this  topic 

is  sparse  (Hansen  and  Warner,  1971)*  Lister  (1966b) 

has  stated! 

Rigorous  evaluative  research  is  needed 
in  counselor  education.  We  know  some  of 
the  changes  candidates  undergo  during 
preparation  programs ,  but  we  have  not 
clearly  identified  the  causes  of  such 
changes.   This  need  is  particularly  acute 
for  supervision.  Needed  are  clear 
statements — even  if  conflicting — of 
desired  outcomes  of  supervision.   Ulti- 
mately, process  outcome  research  is  needed 
to  isolate  the  supervisory  variables  which 
are  antecedent  conditions  of  desirable 
candidate  behavior. 

Hansen  and  Barker  (1964)  appeared  to  speak  for 

many  counselor  educators,  when  they  stated,  "The  real 

task  ahead  for  research  is  to  specify  further  the 

separate  types  of  supervisor  behavior  and  evaluate  their 

relevance  to  counselor  education." 

Purpose  of  Study 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  supervision  and 
the  need  for  the  further  investigation  of  "...supervisory 
variables  which  are  antecedent  conditions  of  desirable 
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counselor  candidate  behavior.ro >"  this  study  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  folloy/ing  questions!  . 
(1)  can  practlcvun  supervisor  offered  levels  of  empathy 
and  respect  be  varied  experimentally ,  and  (2)  what  effect 
does  practicum  supervisor  offered  levels  of  empathy, 
respect','  and  genuineness  have  on  the  depth  of  self- 
exploration  of  practicum  students?  That  such  a  study  can 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  practicum  supervision 
is  derived  from  the  assumption  that  self-exploration, 
and  consequent  self-av/areness  are  essential  processes  in 
the  development  of  effective  counselors.  The  importance 
of  these  processes  is  manifest  in  the  psychoanalytical 
concept  of  transference  and  counter- trans ferencee  Just 
as  clients  transfer  onto  their  counselors  feelings  that 
they  hold  toward  significant  others  in  their  lives,-  so 
counselors  can  mistakenly  transfer  onto  their  clients 
feelings  that  they  hold  tov/ard  their  significant  others. 
Through  the  process  of  self-exploration^  v/hich 
research  suggests  is  facilitated  by  high  level  functioning 
helpers'/  the  counselor  candidate  is  enabled  to  resolve 
effectively  the  coiinter- transference  relationship* 
Through  deep  self-exploration,  he  achieves  a  more  accurate 
self- awareness  of  the  intrapersonal  dynamics  which 
transpire  within  him  due  to  his  interactions  v/ith  clients. 
Hence',--  the  student  coimselor  is  better  able  to 
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discriminate  perceptions  that  he  has  of  his  clients 
which  are  a  function  of  his  accurate  understandings* 

Furthermore,'  because  of  implications  which  can 
"be   drawn  from  counseling  research,"  this  study  was 
expected  to  contribute  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
practicum  supervision.   Truax  and  Carkhuff  (19^5) 
successfully  manipuJ.ated  the  level  of  facilitative 
conditions  offered  by  a  counselor  and   found  patient  depth 
of  self-exploration  to  be  a  function  of  these  conditions. 
Since  the  essence  of  practicum  supervision  is  the 
human  relationship  experience,"  the  same  conditions 
which  facilitated  depth  of  self-exploration  in  counseling 
should  also  facilitate  depth  of  self-exploration  in 
practicum  supervision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  common  denominator 
of  both  counseling  sind  supervision  is  the  human  relation- 
ship experience,  the  findings  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (I965) 
suggest,  first',  that  supervisor  offered  levels  of  empathy 
and  respect  are  subject  to  experimental  manipulation 
(holding  supervisor  offered  genuineness  constant),  and 
secondV  "that  such  a  manipulation  will  demonstrate 
supervisee  depth  of  self -exploration  to  be  a  function 
of  these  conditions «- 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Supervised  counseling  practicum  has  become 
recognized  as  central  to  the  preparation  of  counselors. 
V/hile  a  number  of  professional  articles  have  been 
written  relative  to  supervision,  research  on  the  subject 
is  sparse.   Nevertheless^  through  a  reviev;  of  the 
literature  and  research  on  supervision,  and  related 
topics,  the  necessary  conceptual  and  research  under- 
standings have  been  drawn  to  provide  the  assumptions  and 
rationale  upon  which  the  present  study  is  based.  The 
review  of  the  literature  focuses  upon  two  areas,  (1)  the 
conceptual  considerations  of  supervision,  and  (2)  empirical 
research  on  supervision. 

Conceptual  Considerations 

Birk  (1970)  states  that  "reported  research 
data  are  generally  inadequate  to  provide  needed  knowledge 
about  some  of  the  central  issues  in  supervision. " 
References  to  this  situation  have  been  made  in  commentaries 
by  Cash  and  Hunger  (I966),  Hosford  {19^9)r   and  Patterson 
(1964)  who  have  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
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"  '9^  ■ 
extensive  research  in  supervision-  The  conceptual 

support  provided  the  supervisory  process  (Heimann,  I9651 

Kell  ^nd  Mueller,  1966{  Hunger  and  Cash,  1963?  Peters 

and  Hansen,  I963)  appears  highly  incongrueht  with  the 

lack  of  research  "on  the  topic. 

"Some  theoretical  considerations  of  supervision 
have  hypothesized  the  merits  of  one  orientation  over 
the  merits  of  another"  (Birk,  1970).  Hathaway  (I968) 
reports  that  there  are  many  articles  in  the  literature 
concerned  with  supervision  that^  for  all  practical 
purposes,  debate  the  question  of  what  supervision  is,  or 
should  be.   The  most  common  issue  for  disagreement 
revolves  around  whether  supervision  should  be  essentially 
a  "didactic"  or  an  "experiential"  experience.  Implicit 
in  the  use  of  the  didactic  model  is  an  emphasis  upon 
cognitive  learning.  Mazer  and  Engle  (19^8)  take  a 
position  strongly  supporting  the  efficacy  of  a  cognitive 
emphasis?  they  clearly  assert  that  the  cognitive  approach 
is  the  preferred  approach  to  counselor  preparation. 
SirailarlyVr  Clark  (19 65)  has  stated  preference  for  a 
pedagogical  approach  to  supervision^  describing  super- 
vision essentially  as  "...a  teaching  situation  in  an 
apademlc  setting. " 

A  second  dimension  of  the  didactic  orientation 
is  its  emphasis  on  "shaping"  the  philosophical  and 
behavioral  repertoire  of  the  counselor  candidate  in 
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accord  with  the  supervisor's  belief  system.  While  not 
as  overtly  stated  as  by  Krasner  (19^2),  Krumboltz  (I967) 
also  appears  to  support  the  shaping  of  counselor  candi- 
dates' responses  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
beliefs  of  the  supervisor. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  adherents  to 
an  experiential  approach  do  not  dismiss  the  cognitive 
dimension  of  supervision  (Altucher^  1967 J  Lister,  1966aj 
Sanderson,'  195^)  1  they  consider  it  secondary  to  the 
more  critical  factor  of  the  emotional  experience- 
According  to  Altucher  (1967),-  "significant  supervision 
learning  takes  place  in  situations  where  one's  feelings 
are  engaged."  Lister  (1966a)  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  counselor's  awareness  of  their  immediate  experiencing. 
Gysbers'r  when  he  emphasized  the  centrality  of  "trust" 
within  the  supervisory  experience  (I963)  and  supported 
the  exploration  of  a  supervisee's  "need  system"  (1964), 
placed  the  same  importance  on  feelings.  Likewise,  Kell 
and  Mueller  (I966)  articulated  the  belief  that  one  of 
the  means  a  counselpr  educatpr  can  utilize  to  facilitate 
counselor  grpwth  is  "by  helping  the  counselor  to 
differentiate  his  own  feelings  and  conflicts  from  those 
of  the  client. " 

In  support  of  the  experiential  approach,  Hoch, 
Ross,  and  Windy  (I966)  have  writteni 


■  _■■■'■  11 ...  - 

There  is  need  for  encourgiging  and  assist- 
ing each  student  to  develop  awareness  of 
his  own  personality  and  behaviorr  his  effects 
upon  others,"  ability  to  suspend  judgment^ 
tolerance  for  error  (by  self  and  others), 
and  similar  characteristics.  Psychotherapy,^ 
sensitivity  training,:  clinical  supervision, 
and  role  playing  are  among  the  means  to 
these  ends. 

Eksteln  and  Wallers tein  (1958)  acknowledged 

a  concerned  cognizance  of  the  conflicts,  needs',  and 

past  learning  which  supervisor  and  supervisee  bring  to 

the  supervisory  session. 

The  possibility  that  such  individual 
differences  lead  to  differential  outcomes 
is  exemplified  in  their  observation  that 
some  counselors  deny  all  that  the  super- 
visor suggests  in  an  attempt  to  ward  off 
the  impact  of  the  supervisor  while  other 
supervisees  show  complete  submission  and 
complete  acquiescence  to  supervisor 
suggestions  (Birk,  I970). 

Several  years  later,^  Ekstein  (1964)  introduced  a  super- 
visory model  in  which  the  focus  for  the  supervisee  was 
learning  rather  than  psychotherapy. 

Rogers  (1957)  has  urged  that  the  counselor 
candidate  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own  orientation  to 
coimseling  or  therapy  out  of  his  unique  experience.  A 
number  of  authorities  (Clark,  1965j  Gysbers  and  Johns  ton  ,:^ 
1965r  PattersonV  1964 j  Rogers r  I96I1  Walz,  1963j  Walz„ 
RoeberV  and  Gysbers,  I963)  argue  that  this  "experience" 
in  counselor  preparation  should  be  in  the  context  of 
supervisor  offered  conditions  of  empathic  understanding'," 
unconditional  positive  regard,  and  genuineness,  which 
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Rogers  (1962)  believes  are  the  necessary  and  sufficient 

conditions  for  helping  relationships  in  general.  Within 

such  a  non- threatening  supervisory  atmosphere,  it  is 

believed'r  the  coimse lor  candidate  will  experience  safety 

and  freedom^  thereby  facilitating  openness  to  erperience 

and  willingness  to  experiment. 

An  apparent  rapproachment  among  the  foregoing 

divergent  schools  of  thought  has  been  drawn  by 

Patterson  (1966)1 

The  question  of  whether  supervision  is 
teaching  or  therapy  has  been  a  focus  of 
attention,  together  v;ith  the  problem  of  the 
influence  of  evaluation  as  a  threat  which 
interferes  with  the  learning  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  concensus  seems  to  be  that 
supervision  is  not  therapy,"  though  it  should 
be  therapeutic  in  that  supervision  is 
accepting  and  minimizes  the  inevitable 
threat  that  must  accompany  evaluation. 

Research  Evidence 

The  foregoing  positions  were  primarily  conceptual 
and  generally  lack  siipport  based  upon  empirical  findings. 
This  section;  however",'  will  review  research  studies 
concerned  with  supervision. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for 
effective  helping  relationships  presented  by  Rogers 
(1962)  have  been  reconceptualized  to  fonn  the  basis  for 
what  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (196?)  define  as  the  facilitative 
conditions  of  accurate  empathy,  non-possessive  warmth 
or  respectr  genuineness,,  and  depth  of  self-exploration. 
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Th^  research  of  these  investigators  has  focused>^ 
primarilyV  on  the  effect  of  the  fpregoing  therapeutic 
conditions  on  counseling  outcomes  and  pounselor  education 
effectiveness.  Additionally,  they  have  been  concerned 
with  the  integration  of  therapeutic  conditions  and  didactic 
processes  into  a  holistic  supervisory  model  (Berensonr 
GarkhuffV  and  llyrus,   1966j  Carkhuff,:  Kratochvil,-  and  Friel, 
1968  J  Carkhuff  and  TruaxV  I9651  Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967; 
OtuaxV  Carkhuffr  and  Douds,"  1964). 

While  a  vaxiety  of  other  conceptualizations 
regarding  supervision  and  counselor  preparation  have 
been  investigated  (Knowles  and  Barr,  I9681  Walz^  Roeber, 
and  Gysbers,-  1963),:^  the  ideas  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff  seem 
to  have  been  described  most  completely  and  studied 
most  thoroughly.^ 

The  investigations  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff  have 
aroused  significant  concern,"-  even  def ensivenessy  regarding 
the  supervisory  process  in  counselor  preparation*^  For 
instance",'-  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (196?)  determined  that  lay 
personnel',;  as  well  as  graduate  students",'  could  be 
"trained"  within  a  period  of  about  100  hours  to  offer 
levels  of  facilitative  conditions  close  to  those  offered 
by  experienced  counselors  r  Carkhuff,"  Kra to chvil,  and 
Friel  (1968)  found  that  "non-clinical  trainees"  could 
communicate  and  discriminate  levels  of  the  therapeutic 
conditions  with  significantly  more  effectiveness  than 
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"clinical  trainees,"  and  that  there  was  a  non-significant 
decline  in  the  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  among 
"clinical  trainees"  as  their  preparation  progressedr 
TruaxV  CarMiuff,  and  Douds  (1964)  have  concluded  that 
a  more  oh jective  and  valid  system  for  the  evaluation 
of  student  counseling  behavior  would  be  to  utilize 
someone  other  than  the  supervisee's  supervisor  for 
purposes  of  evaluation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  several  other  counselor  educators  who  have  conceptu- 
alized problems  in  the  area  of  counseling  supervision 
have  reached  similar  conclusions  (Ar buckle,  19^31 
Johnston  and  GysbersV  I967). 

Pierce  and  Schauble  (1970)r  using  a  model 
developed  by  Carkhuff  for  predicting  grov/th  in  inter- 
personal functioning,  investigated  changes  over  time  in 
tho  behavior  of  counseling  interns  on  the  therapeutic 
conditions  of  empathy,:  regard,  genuineness,  and  concrete- 
ness.  Interns  having  supervisors  who  themselves  were 
functioning  at  high  levels  of  empathy,-  regard,"  genuineness, 
and  concreteness  changed  significantly  in  a  positive 
direction.  On  the  other  hand",'  interns  who  had  supervisors 
offering  low  levels  of  these  conditions  tended  to  decline 
slightly.  Therefore,"  these  investigators  concluded 
that  individual  counseling  supervision  can  have  a  potent 
shaping  influence  on  supervisee  behavior. 
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In  the  f ollovdng  study.  Pierce  and  Schauble 
(1970)  assessed  the  functioning  of  22  counseling  and 
therapy  practicum  students,  over  a  20-week  period,  on  the 
dimensions  of  empathy,  regard,  genuineness,-  and  concrete- 
ness.  Predictioris  of  growth  were  posited  on  the  basis 
of  the  level  of  functioning  of  individual  siipervisors 
and  practicum  instructors.   It  was  determined  that  those 
counselor  candidates  with  high  level  practicum  instructors 
and  high  level  individual  supervisors  showed  significant 
gains  in  interpersonal  functioningir  The  students  with 
high  level  practicum  instructors  and  low  level  individual 
supervisors  also  showed  significant  gains,  hut  took  a 
longer  time  to  do  so.   Practicum  students  with  low  level 
practicum  instructors  and  low  level  individual  supervisors 
showed  no  growth  in  these  conditions. 

Drawing  upon  the  formulation  of  Rogers,  Carkhuff, 
and  Truax,  Desrosiers  (1967)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  the  levels  of  supervisor  offered  empathy,  uncon- 
ditional regard  and  congruence  and  changes  in  the  self- 
concepts  of  beginning  practicum  students.  The  general 
hypothesis  was» 

Growth  in  counseling  trainees'  self-concept 
is  a  function  of  the  level  of  therapeutic 
conditions  offered  by  their  supervisory 
groups  and  by  their  supervisors. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  change  in 

self-concept  was  related  to  the  level  of  therapeutic 

conditions  offered.  The  level  of  xmconditionality 
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of  regard  was  found  to  play  the  most  important  role 
in  the  change  of  self -concept. 

A  number  of  studies  have  explored  sub- 
dimensions  of  the  counselor  preparatory  experience  as 
opposed  to  the  total  program.  Hansen  and  Barker  (1964) 
investigated  the  degree  to  which  the  level  of  the  supervisor- 
supervisee  relationship  was  related  to  the  supervisee's 
level  of  experiencing.   The  subjects  were  three  practicum 
supervisors  and  28  graduate  students  in  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institute. 
At  the  termination  of  the  practicum  experience  a  super- 
visory session  relating  to  significant  practicum  experiences 
was  audio  taped.   Using  Gendlin's  Experiencing  Scale, 
two  three-minute  excerpts  from  each  tape  was  rated  by 
two  judges o  The  results  demonstrated  that  those  practicum 
students  who  believed  that  they  had  a  good  supervisory 
relationship  were  less  defensive  and  more  sensitive  to 
themselves  than  practicum  students  who  gave  a  low  rating 
to  their  relationship. 

The  differential  effect  of  specific  counselor 
preparatory  approaches  has  also  been  investigated. 
Parry  (I969)  found  a  trend  favoring  experiential  treat- 
ment over  didactic  treatment  and  over  a  control  group 
with  no  treatment  in  raising  the  level  of  facilitative 
conditions.  However,  the  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Payne  and  Gralinski  (1968)  studied  the  effects 
of  siipervisor  style  on  naive  helpers*  learning  of  empathy. 
Forty-two  undergraduates  in  psychology  were  divided  into 
three  groups  of  14.  Each  suhject  in  all  three  groups 
was  asked  to  react  to  seven  taped  client  statements  as 
if  they  were  the  counselors.  Following  this,  each 
naive  helper  in  the  experimental  groups  was  provided  a 
20-minute  supervisory  experience.  The  supervisory  experi- 
ences were  either  technique-oriented  (didactic)  or 
counseling-oriented  (experiential).  Also^  there  was  a 
control  group  v/hich  received  no  treatment.   These  naive 
counselors  responded  to  seven  additional  taped  client 
statements.   The  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that 
the  naive  counselors  in  the  technique-oriented  supervision 
and  the  control  group  offered  higher  levels  of  empathy 
than  those  counselors  in  the  counseling-oriented  super- 
vision. The  findings  of  Payne  and  Gralinski  (I968)  and 
Parry  (1969)  suggest  that  experiential  supervision  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  higher  levels  of  empathy. 

Lewis  (1969)  investigated  the  relationship 
"between  practicum  supervisory  methods  (didactic- 
hehavioristic  or  introspective -experiential)  and  ppsitive 
attitudinal  changes  in  counselor  candidates.  Didactic- 
hehavioristic  experiences  entailed  utilization  of  audio 
tape  recordings,^  lectures,  and  other  didactic  experiences} 
the  introspective-experiential  approach  consisted  of 
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"sensitivity  training, "  immediate  feedback  regarding  the 
practicum  student's  counseling  behavior  and  personal 
counseling.  In  an  attempt  to  assess  which  approach 
resulted  in  more  effective  counseling,  as  perceived  by 
counselors  and  their  clients,  Silverman  (I969)  used  the 
design  and  subjects  of  the  Lewis  study  (I969).  His 
findings  suggested  that  clients  counseled  by  counselors 
prepared  by  the  experiential  method  felt  emotionally 
closer  to  their  counselors  than  did  clients  of  coimselors 
prepared  by  the  didactic  approach.  However,  evaluations 
of  the  quality  of  the  counseling  did  not  differ, 
irrespective  of  the  method  used  in  preparing  the  counselor. 
Silverman  (19^9)  concluded,  therefore,  that  both  expejriential 
and  didactic  methods  have  strengths  and  should  be 
utilized  in  the  practicumo 

Supportive  and  non-supportive  supervisory 
experiences  were  investigated  by  Blane  (1968).  V/here 
supervision  focused  supportively  upon  the  strengths  of 
the  counselor's  counseling  skills,  significant  gains  in 
empathy  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  counselor,  whereas 
no  significant  gains  were  observed  with  non-supportive 
supervision.  The  immediate  effects  of  supportive  and 
non-supportive  supervisory  behavior  have  also  been  studied 
by  Davidson  and  Emmer  (I966).   Twenty-eight  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Institute  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  14.  Students 
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in  one  group  participated  in  a  supportive  supervisory 
session  while  the  students  in  the  other  group  met  with 
a  nonsupportive  supervisor.  Then,  all  the  students 
v/ere  administered  a  focus  of  concern  scale  and  a  semantic 
differential  relating  to  their  perceptions  of  practicum 
supervision.   The  results  indicated  that  the  practicum 
students  from  the  nonsupportive  group  were  less  positive 
about  practicum  supervision  than  were  those  from  the 
supportive  group.   Further,  the  results  indicated 
that  those  practicum  students  v?ho  received  the  non- 
supportive supervision  tended  to  shift  the  focus  of  their 
supervision  from  the  client  to  themselves  significantly- 
more  often  than  did  those  in  the  supportive  supervisory 
group.   The  investigators  qualified  their  findings, 
hov/ever,  by  stating-  that  "limitations  in  the  conceptuali- 
zation and  instrumentation  warranted  the  exercise  of 
caution  in  interpreting  the  results."  Adsims  (I968) 
investigated  process-oriented  and  task-oriented  super- 
vision and  found  no  differences  between  counselors  of 
either  group  with  regard  to  interview  behavior  or  early 
appearing  behavior  change  in  clients.  He  concluded, 
however,  that  effective  counseling  behavior  is  a  balance 
between  feminine  (tender,  nurturant,  submissive)  and 
masculine  (aggressive,  implicit,  concrete)  ways  of 
functioning  with  clients  and  recommended  that  practicum 
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students  be  placed  in  a  practicum  which  operated 
differently  than  their  usual  style  of  functioning.: 

Another  dimension  of  practicum  supervision 
which  has  drawn  attention  is  the  use  of  sensitivity 
groups  and  their  contribution  to  the  supervisory  process. 
Bonney  sund  Gazda  (I966)  required  group  counseling  for 
students  participating  in  an  Advanced  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Summer  Institute  on  the  assumption  that 
students  should  be  required  to  accept  counseling  them- 
selves (to  achieve  self-understanding)  within  the  context 
of  a  counselor  preparatory  program.  An  18-month  follow-up 
study  showed  reactions  which,  with  some  reservations, 
v/ere  generally  positive.  Foreman  (I967)  introduced 
T-groups  as  part  of  a  counseling  practicum  and  found 
both  positive  and  negative  responses  to  the  experience. 
Objective  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  T-groups  on 
counseling  is  absent  in  both  of  these  studies f  further- 
more, both  studies  rely  on  self-estimates  from  the 
subjects.  .  Betz  (19^9 )  compared  the  effects  of  affective- 
oriented  and  cognitive-oriented  group  counseling. 
The  affective-oriented  type  showed  some  generalization 
to  coxmselor  behavior  in  terms  of  counselor  capacity 
to  respond  to  counselee  affect  during  the  coiinseling 
interview.  McKinnon  (I969)  foimd  minimal  evidence  for 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  group  counseling,  as  a 
concomitant  of  practicum,  facilitates  positive 
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perceptual  reorganization  and  more  internally-oriented 
vert)al  behavior  in  client  interviev/Sc   The  findings  of 
Wirt,"'  Betzr  and  Engle  (19^9 )  and  ^rick  and  Pare  (1971) 
support  the  general  observation  that  short-terra  group 
experiences,"  in  practicum,  do  not  affect  consistently  a 
variety  of  outcome  measures, 

Ivey  et_al.  (1968)  studied  the  effects  of 
"micro-counselingV"  utilizing  video  tapes',  upon  three 
different  skills',  attending  behaviorV  summarization  of 
feelings,  and  reflection  of  feelings.   The  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  attending  behavior  may  be  described  in 
behavioral  terms  v/hich  are  meaningful  to  beginning 
practicum  students,'  and  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  teach 
complex  counseling  skills  in  two  hour  blocks  of  time. 
Since  research  was  done  with  paid  clients,  further 
study  is  required  to  determine  the  generalizability  of 
effects  to  "real''  clients. 

Utilization  of  video  tape  methods,  such  as  those 
used  in  the  study  of  Ivey  et  al.  (I968),  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  with  researchers.  Evidence  suggests 
that  in  the  supervisory  process  the  use  of  video  tape 
feedback  enables  both  the  supervisee  and  the  supervisor 
to  observe  nonverbal  cues  that  can  cause  reactions  in 
both  the  client  and  the  coimselor  (Ryanr  19^9 )• 
Peppeinnan  (196?)  found  that  counselors  trained  to  use 
self -observations  from  video  tapes',-  free  from  supervision, 
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improved  significantly  in  their  interview  behavior, 
whereas  the  control  group,  exposed  to  traditional 
activities  of  closed  circuit  observation  and  formal 
instruction  in  theory,  method,  and  techniques,  showed 
minimal  change.  Toling  (1968a)  found  that  with  the 
video  tape  approach,  the  counselors  were  more  anxious  than 
the  counselees,  but  he  concluded  that  the  critiquing  of 
video  taped  interviev/s  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  practicum  experience  (1968b).  Nelson  (1968)  con- 
trasted the  use  of  video  critiques  with  the  use  of  audio 
critiques  in  practicum,  and  found  some  significant  change 
in  subsequent  counseling  behavior,  but  only  with  respect 
to  improved  "relationship"  scores  1  total  score  on  the 
Counselor  Performance  Rating  Scale,  as  well  as  change  of 
self-perceptions  and  development  of  rapport,  showed  no 
significant  differences  in  comparison  with  the  practicum 
student  group  receiving  audio  critiques.  Searle  (1968) 
reported  that,  while  not  significant,  there  was  a  trend 
for  video  taping  of  group  counseling  to  increase  the  amount 
of  defensive  behavior  among  the  group  members. 

Video  methods  also  have  been  used  in  simulation 
experiences  during  counselor  preparation.  Eisenberg 
and  Delaney  (I969)  studied  the  effect  of  video  taped 
simulations  of  counseling  sessions  on  practicum  student 
counseling  responses.  A  video  tape  was  developed  to 
present  each  of  ^0  clients.   For  the  first  20  clients 
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two  segments  of  the  video  tape  were  developed.   In  one 
segment  the  client  appeared  alone.   In  the  second 
segment  an  experienced  counselor  appeared  with  each 
client.  The  counselor  made  an  appropriate  counselor 
response  lead  to  'each  client.  Using  this  tape,  a  number 
of  procedures  were  compared  to  assess  their  effectiveness 
in  facilitating  the  acquisition,  by  practicum  students, 
of  the  appropriate  counselor  response.   The  investigators 
concluded  that  systematic  exposure  to  a  model  presented 
on  video  tape  significantly  influenced  the  practicum 
students'  responses  to  clients  seen  on  video  tape,  but 
not  to  live  clients. 

Research  focusing  on  other  dimensions  of  the 
supervisory  process,  the  supervisor's  role,  for  example, 
has  been  conducted  by  Johnston  and  Gysbers . (19 67)  who 
found  that  a  majority  of  supervisors  believe  in  a 
democratic  relationship  with  their  supervisees.  A  study 
was  undertaken  by  Walz  and  Roeber  (I962)  to  investigate 
the  orientation  of  practiciun  supervisors  toward  their 
role  in  the  supervisory  relationship.  A  typescript  of 
a  counseling  interview  was  sent  to  29  counselor  educators, 
in  the  North  Central  United  States,  requesting  that  they 
respond  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  given  to  them  by  one 
of  their  own  practicum  students.   In  responding,  the 
majority  of  the  supervisors  focused  on  counselor  rather 
than  client  behavior.   The  findings  further  indicated 
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that  73  percent  of  the  comments  were  either  questioning 
or  instructive  in  nature.   The  investigators  concluded 
that  supervisors  appear, to  he  "teaching-oriented"  and 
seem  not  to  have  any  underlying  rationale  for  supervision. 
Also,  noted  earlier,  the  results  of  Delaney  and  Moore 
(1966)  indicated  that  the  supervisor's  role,  before 
supervision,  is  perceived  predominantly  by  supervisees 
as  that  of  an  instructors ^  including  the  planning  of 
duties ^  assigning  tasks,  and  evaluating.   Gysbers  and 
Johnston  (I965)  found  that  the  beginning  practicura 
supervisees  expected  specific  help  from  supervisors,  but 
by  the  end  of  practicum  the  supervisees  desired  less 
specific  help  and  more  freedom. 

In  order  to  study  supervisees'  expectations  of 
a  practicum,  Hansen  (I965)  asked  30  counselor  candidates 
in  a  National  Defense  Education  Act  Institute  to  describe 
their  expectations  of  the  supervisory  relationship  through 
the  use  of  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory. 
The  supervisees  also  completed  the  inventory  after  the 
practicum  to  describe  the  supervisory  relationship  that 
they  actually  experienced.   The  supervisees  reported 
that  their  supervisors  were  significantly  more  genuine 
and  empathic.  Also,  the  supervisors  offered  higher 
levels  of  respect  and  provided  an  overall  better  relation- 
ship than  the  supervisees  had  expected.  Miller  and  Getting 
(1966)  attempted  to  identify  factors  that  supervisees  view  as 
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important  in  the  supervisory  relationship.   Their  find- 
ings revealed  that  support,  constructive  criticism,  and 
concreteness  were  considered  significant  to  supervisees. 
The  foregoing  review  of  positions  and  research 
indicate  that  a  significant  divergence  of  opinion 
exists,  on  the  part  of  authorities,  regarding  the  nature 
of  practicum  supervision,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  supervisor  and  the  expectations  of  supervisees. 
While  this  divergence  is  recognized,  its  implications 
have  not  been  evaluated.  Lister's  comment  (1966b),; 
with  respect  to  the  discrepancy  betv/een  counselor  candi- 
date's expectations  and  the  supervision  they  receive, 
was  that  the  counselor  candidate  may,  in  fact,  be 
frustrated.   Gysbers  and  Johnston  (I965),  focusing  on 
this  same  discrepancy,  stated  that  it  may  result  in  a 
minor  degree  of  tension  which  actually  facilitates  growth 
in  practicum.   Taking  a  more  negative  position,  but 
just  as  tentative,  was  the  comment  of  Miller  and  Getting 
(1966)  that  the  trainees'  attitude  may  be  a  crucial 
factor  in  his  supervision  learning. 

A  number  of  discrepant  positions  in  the 
literature  on  practicum  supervision  are  apparent  from 
the  research  and  opinions  noted.  Such  a  review  supports 
the  need  to  explore  these  divergencies  and  to  isolate, 
through  process  outcome  research,  those  "...supervisory 
variables  which  are  antecedent  conditions  of  desirable 


counselor  candidate  behavior."  More  evidence  appears 
needed,  for  instance,  to  determine  which  conditions 
should  be  present  during  supervision  to  facilitate 
supervisee  self-exploration,  or  which  approach  is  most 
effective  for  a  specific  learning  skill.  Further  research 
will  minimise  discrepant  positions  as  variables  in  the 
supervisory  experience  are  identified  and  evaluated* 


CHAP03ER  III 

DESIGN  OF  STUDY  AND  RESULTS 

Hypothesis 

The  purpose  of  this  studj''  was  to  investigate 

the  following  questioni  What  effect  does  practicum 

supervisor  offered  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  and 

genuineness  have  on  the  depth  of  self -exploration  of 

practicum  students?  In  order  to  answer  this  question 

certain  conditions  were  established.   Specifically,  tv/o 

practicvim  supervisors,  during  controlled  supervisory 

sessions,"  offered,  on  a  predetermined  sequence  (discussed 

below),  to  their  supervisees  high  and  low  levels  of 

empathy  and  respect.  After  it  was  detemiined  that  the  high 

and  low  levels  of  offered  conditions  did,  in  fact,  differ 

significantly  (p  /. 05)  the  following  null  hypothesis 

was  tested* 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference 
in  supervisee  levels  of  self-exploration 
under  conditions  of  high  and  lev;  levels 
of  supervisor  offered  respect  and 
empathy. 
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Sub.jects 

Pour  graduate  students  in  the  counselor 
education  program  at  the  University  of  Florida  who  were 
currently  offering,  in  counseling,  an  average  level  of 
accurate  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness  below  3.0,  as 
measiired  by  the  Carkhuff  (1969b)  Scales  (Appendix  B), 
were  selected  to  be  subjects  in  this  study.  Thes^ 
subjects  were  arbitrarily  designated  as  supervisee  number 
one,  number  two,  number  three,  or  number  four.  At  the 
time  that  these  subjects  received  the  experimental 
treatment  they  had  just  completed  a  counseling  theory 
and  laboratory  practice  course  and  were  entering  the 
first  week  of  their  initial  supervised  practicum 
experience . 

Subjects  offering  below  minimally  facilitative 
levels  were  selected  in  order  to  control  for  the 
variance  that  could  be  introduced  by  high  self-exploring 
and  low  selfrexploring  supervisees  interacting  with 
supervisor  offered  conditions.  Holder,  Carkhuff,  and 
Berenson  (19^7)  manipulated  the  levels  of  helper  offered 
empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  concreteness  in  an 
initial  interview  with  three  helpees  identified  as 
functioning  at  high  levels  and  three  helpees  functioning 
at  low  levels  of  these  conditions.   The  level  of  self- 
exploration  was  found  to  be  a  function  of  helper  offered 
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conditions  for  the  low  functioning  helpees  only.   Thus^ 
it  appeared  that,  in  initial  supervisory  sessions^ 
only  lov;  level  functioning  supervisees  self-explore 
as  a  function  of  supervisor  offered  high  level  conditions. 

Two  raters,  who  were  selected  according  to 
criteria  discussed  in  the  "Selection  and  Preparation  of 
Raters"  section  of  this  chapter,  determined  the  level  of 
conditions  being  offered  by  the  beginning  counselor 
candidates,  referred  to  above,  by  rating  a  composite  tape 
made  by  each  of  these  students.  Each  tape  was  a  composite 
of  three  15-minute  counseling  sessions  conducted  by  the 
beginning  counselor  candidate.   These  counseling  sessions 
were  conducted  as  a  requirement  of  the  laboratory  portion 
of  the  introductory  counseling  theory  course  referred  to 
earlier.   One  three-minute  excerpt,  including  at  a 
minimum  one  client-counselor-client  interaction,  was 
randomly  selected  for  rating  from  the  first,  middle,  and 
last  third  of  each  composite  tape.  Carkhuff  (1969c)  has 
suggested  "...that  it  is  usually  most  efficient  to  sample 
the  briefest  excerpts."  Kiesler,  Mathieu,  and  Klein  (196^) 
have  found  that  the  reliability,  range,  and  discriminatory 
power  of  ratings  are  usually  independent  of  segment 
length.  Excerpt  location  appears  to  provide  different 
results.  Carkhuff  (1969c)  suggests  that  random  or 
predesignated  means  of  sampling  or  a  combination  of  both 
will  increase  the  probability  of  securing  representative 
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excerpts.  However^  evidence  has  been  presented  against 
the  validity  of  random  sampling  (Kiesler,  Klein,  and 
Mathieu^  1965).  Since  there  seemed  to  be  contradictory- 
evidence  concerning  the  best  method  of  rating  tapes,  a 
judgment  was  made*  to  use  a  raindom  means  of  sajnpling  for 
locating  excerpts  for  selection  (Carkhuff,  1969c). 

Client-counselor-client  interaction  samples 
were  selected  as  opposed  to  counselor-client-counselor 
samples  as  the  former  allowed  for  the  assessment  of  both 
the  counselor's  degree  of  responsiveness  and  its  effect  upon 
the  client.  These  interaction  samples  were  recorded 
on  a  master  tape  and  submitted  to  the  raters  for  rating 
(see  Table  1). 

Table  1 
Mean  Ratings  of  Supervisee  Counseling  Excerpts 


Supervisee            E 

r2 

g3 

1                 1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2                 1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

3                  2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4                 2.18 

2.18 

2.00 

■'■E  =  Empathic  Understanding 

2 

R  =  Respect 

^G   =  Genuineness 
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The  four  subjects  were  requested,  on  a 
voluntary  basis ^  "to  participate  in  a  one-hour  supervispry 
experience  which  will  be  audio  taped  for  purposes  of 
research."  The  subjects  v/ere  asked  to  disqualify  them- 
selves if  they  had  any  prior  knowledge  of  the  study*  They 
were  informed  that  a  debriefing  session  would  be  provided 
by  the  investigator  when  the  study  was  completed.   The 
purpose  of  the  debriefing  would  be  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  study  and  to  answer  any  questions.   It  was  also 
recognized  by  the  researcher  that  another  reason  for 
having  a  debriefing  session  would  be  to  determine  if  any  of 
the  subjects  had  sensed  the  nature  of  the  experimental 
treatment. 

Supervisors 

Two  practicum  supervisors  were  selected  from 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida  who 
were  offering,  in  counseling,  levels  of  respect,  accurate 
empathy,  and  genuineness  above  3«0»  as  measured  by  the 
Carkhuff  (1969b)  Scales.  Supervisor  levels  of  function- 
ing were  assessed  by  the  two  experienced  raters,  mentioned 
above.   In  keeping  v/ith  the  research  findings  of  Carkhuff 
(1969b),  Kiesler  (I966),-  and  Kiesler,  Mathieu,  and  Klein 
(196^),;  one  three-minute  excei^t  was  taken  from  the  first, 
middle,  and  last  third  of  a  counseling  session  conducted 
by  each  supervisor.  Each  excerpt  included  a  client- 
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counselor-client  interactiono   The  excerpts  were 
recorded  on  a  master  tape  and  submitted  to  the  raters 
for  rating  (see  Table  2). 

Table  2 
Mean  Ratings  of  Supervisor  Counseling  Excerpts 

Supervisor  E''-         R^         G^ 

A  3.5        3.1        3.1 

B        3.5       3-5       30 

E  =  Empathic  Understanding 

-2  - 

R  =  Respect 

3g  =  Genuineness 

High  level  functioning  supervisors  were  chosen 
for  this  study  in  order  to  control  for  the  variance  that 
could  be  introduced  through  the  interaction  of  supervisee 
self-exploration  and  a  low  level  functioning  supervisor. 
In  a  study  by  Alexik  and  Carkhuff  (I967),  two  professional 
helpers  of  identical  preparation  and  experience,  one 
functioning  at  high  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  geniiine- 
ness,  and  concreteness  and  the  other  fxmctioning  at  low 
levels,  counseled  a  client  who,  unknown  to  the  helpers, 
had  a  response  set  to  self-explore  deeply  during  the  first 
third  of  the  interview,  not  at  all  during  the  middle 
third,  and  again  at  high  levels  during  the  last  third. 
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Tape  ratings  indicated  that  the  low  level  functioning 

helper  functioned  at  levels  related  to  the  client's  depth 

of  self-exploration.   On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 

functioning  helper  offered  high  levels  following  the 

introduction  of  the  experimental  period.  Therefore,  it 

was  inferred  that  during  initial  supervisory  sessions 

high  level  functioning  supervisors  offer  facilitative 

conditions  independently  of  the  levels  of  supervisee 
self -exploration. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Raters 

Two  raters,  referred  to  above,  who  had  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  Carkhuff  (1969b)  Scales,  v/ere  utilized. 
They  were  experienced  counselors  and  had  been  rated 
as  functioning^  in  counseling,  at  above  a  3.0  level  on 
the  facilitative  conditions  of  empathy,  respect,  and 
genuineness.  Evidence  supports  the  predictive  validity 
of  ratings  of  tapes  by  counselors  who  are  functioning  at 
high  levels  in  their  own  counseling  (Carkhuff  and  Berenson, 
1967).   Conversely^  evidence  indicates  the  counselors 
who  are  functioning  at  low  levels  in  their  counseling  are 
likely  to  vary  considerably  in  rating  tapes  when  their 
ratings  are  compared  with  ratings  made  by  high  functioning 
counselors  (Burstein  and  Carkhuff,  I969).   "Simply  stated, 
people  functioning  below  minimally  facilitative  levels  on 
the  relevant  dimensions  distort"  (Carkhuff,  1969b).  Thus, 
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it  appears  that,  when  rating  tapes,-  high  level  fiinction- 
ing  counselors  discriminate  more  reliably  than  low 
functioning  counselors. 

Rater  Preparation 

Each  rater  was  presented  with  a  set  of 
directions  (Appendix  A),  a  copy  of  the  relevant  rating 
scales  (Appendix  B),  and  several  score  sheets  (Appendix  C) 
on  which  to  record  ratings.   The  raters  were  instructed  to 
evaluate  the  experimental  treatment  and  its  effects  by 
rating  audio  tapes  of  supervisor  offered  levels  of 
facilitative  conditions  and  supervisee  levels  of  depth 
of  self -exploration,  during  supervisory  periods  I,  II, 
and  III  described  below  under  "Experimental  Treatment." 
The  ratings  assigned  by  the  raters  were  to  be  recorded 
on  the  score  sheets  (Appendix  C). 

Since  the  raters  were  currently  involved  in 
rating  for  another  study  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  had  demonstrated  through  the  use  of  Ebel's  (1951) 
coefficient  to  have  inter-rater  reliabilities  of  .85  or 
greater  on  ratings  of  the  dimensions  of  empathy,  respect, 
genuineness,  and  self-exploration,  only  a  brief  orientation 
to  the  study  was  necessary. 

In  order  for  these  raters  to  evaluate  siqjervisor 
and  supervisee  offered  levels  of  empathy,  respect, 
and  genuineness  and  supervisee  levels  of  self-exploration. 
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the  following  five-point  scales  which  specify  stages 
along  a  continuum  were  utilizedi   "Empathic  Understand- 
ing," "The  Coinmuni cation  of  Respect,  "  "Facilitative 
Genuineness,"  and  "Helpee  Self-Exploration"  (Appendix  C). 
These  scales  were  written  to  apply  to  all  interpersonal 
processes  and  had  been  validated  in  extensive  process 
and  outcome  research  (Carkhuff  and  Berenson,  196?} 
Carkhuff,  1969b). 

Experimental  Treatment 

Each  practician  supervisor,  arbitrarily 
identified  for  the  puiTposes  of  this  study  either  as 
Supervisor  A,  or  Supervisor  B,  presented  himself  as  a 
person  who  was  trying  to  offer  as  much  help  as  possible 
in  the  short  time  he  had  with  the  supervisee  regarding 
problems  the  supervisee  had  experienced  with  either 
laboratory  practicum  clients  or  clients  he  had  in  his  current 
practicumo 

Supervisor  A  established  a  high  level  of  super- 
visee depth  of  intrapersonal  exploration  by  offering  high 
levels  of  empathy  and  respect  to  supervisee  number  one 
during  the  first  20  minutes  of  their  initial  supervisory 
session.  He  then  introduced  lowered  levels  of  empathy 
and  respect  which  were  maintained  for  a  20-minute  period. 
Finally,  this  was  followed  by  a  20-minute  time  period 
where  the  normally  high  levels  were  re-established. 
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Supervisor  A  then  provided  supervision  to  supervisee 
number  two  by  offering  20  minutes  of  lowered  levels  of 
empathy  ajD.d  respect  followed  by  a  ZO-minute  time  period 
where  the  supervisor's  normally  high  conditions  were 
offered.  Finally,  this  was  followed  by  a  20-minute 
time  period  where  the  low  conditions  were  re-establishedt 

Supervisor  B  first  established  a  low  level  of 
supervisee  depth  of  intrapersonal  exploration  by  offering 
low  levels  of  empathy  and  respect  to  supervisee  number 
three  during  the  first  20  minutes  of  the  initial  supervisory 
session.  He  then  offered  his  normally  high  levels  of  empathy 
and  respect  v/hich  were  maintained  for  a  20-minute  period. 
Finally,  this  was  followeid  by  a  20-minute  time  period 
where  the  low  conditions  were  re-established.  Supervisor  B 
then  provided  supervision  to  supervisee  number  four  by 
offering  high  levels  of  empathy  and  respect  during  the 
first  20  minutes  of  their  supervisory  session.  He  then 
introduced  lowered  levels  of  empathy  and  respect  which 
were  maintained  for  a  20-minute  period.  Finally,  this  was 
followed  by  a  20-minute  time  period  when  the  normally 
high  levels  were  re-established. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  offer  normally  high 
levels  of  supervisor  genuineness  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  all  supervisory  sessions.   This  was  done  in  order 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  supervisees 
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sensing  the  nature  of  the  experimental  treatment. 
Experimental  operations  were  checked  (explained  belovf) 
by  determining  the  levels  of  supervisor  offered  empathy, 
respect,  and  genuineness,  as  well  as  supervisee  depth 
of  self -exploration,  throughout  all  supervisory  sessions. 

As  a  cover  story  for  the  supervisor's  intentional 
changing  of  conditions  (and  as  a  breaking  point  for  research 
design  purposes)  another  person  knocked  at  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  first  15  minutes  of  each  supervisory 
session.  The  supervisor  left  the  room  and  upon  returning 
he  said  in  audible  tones  to  the  second  person,-  "Well, 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  find  out."  The  supervisor,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  was  not  visibly  upset  at  any  time 
during  the  interview  and  his  voice  in  relating  to  the 
second  person  conveyed  a  concerned  but  matter  of  fact, 
business  like  tone.   The  supervisor  then  changed  to  the 
level  of  condition  stipulated  in  the  research  design  for 
that  sequence  of  the  session. 

Again,  as  a  cover  story  for  the  supervisor's 
changing  of  conditions  (and  as  smother  breaking  point 
for  research  design  purposes)  the  supervisor,  following 
another  knock  at  the  door  some  15  minutes  later,  left 
the  room.  Upon  re-entering  he  said  in  audible  tones, 
"Well,  I'm  relieved  to  hear  that."  The  supervisor  then 
endeavored  to  provide  the  level  of  conditions  specified 
for  the  third  sequence  of  the  research  design. 
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The  supervisor  experimentally  altered  his 
nonnally  high  levels  of  accurate  empathy  and  respect 
not  by  being  phony  and  manipulative,  but  by  simply 
selectively  vdthholding  the  "best"  empathic  and  warm 
responses  that  automatically  arose  in  him.  Conditions 
were  not  changed  precipitously.   The  supervisor  was  not 
grossly  non-empathic  nor  did  he  at  any  time  show  negative 
regard  toward  the  counselor.   Thus,  for  instance,  the 
supervisor  did  not  deliberately  appear  to  misunderstand  the 
supervisee  when  in  fact  he  did  understaoid.  Instead,  he  simply 
selectively  held  back  some  of  his  better  tentative 
"guesses"  of  what  the  counselor  was  feeling  or  experienping. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Excluding,  the  initial  and  terminal  statements, 
as  well  as  time  spent  leaving  the  room,  there  were 
roughly  three  15-minute  periods  (designated  as  periods  I, 
II,  and  III)  in  each  session  with  the  four  supervisees. 
Each  of  these  15-minute  time  periods  was  divided  into 
five  three-minute  segments.   These  three-minute  segments 
were  recorded  onto  separate  individual  small  spools  of 
tape,  providing  15  three-minute  samples  from  each 
session  or  a  total  of  45  samples. 

The  45  samples  were  assigned  code  numbers 
and  randomly  arranged  for  presentation  to  the  raters. 
Since  the  segments  were  randomly  coded  the  raters  did 
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not  Imow  whether  a  given  sample  came  from  the  early, 
middle,  or  last  phases  of  supervision,  nor  did  they  know 
whether  the  sample  was  from  the  time,  period  in  which 
the  supervisor  was  attempting  to  offer  high  or  low 
conditions.  Also,  the  raters  were  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  the  supervisory  treatment.  Each  of  the  two  raters 
independently  rated  each  of  the  45  three-minute  samples 
according  to  the  criterion  instruments  assigned  to  him. 
The  ratings  were  recorded  on  forms  (Appendix  C)  v/hich 

were  returned  immediately  to  this  investigator  for  analysis. 

i 
Rater  Reliability 

Rater  reliability  was  determined  by  utilizing 
the  intraclass  correlation  (Guilford,  1954)  which  provides 
essentially  ah  average  intercorrelation.  Two  reliability 
scores  were  calculated?  the  first  provided  the  mean 
reliability  for  each  rater  and  the  second  gave  the  mean 
reliability  for  both  raters.   The  rater  reliability  scores 
for  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  depth  of  self- 
exploration  are  presented  respectively  in  Tables  3  through  6. 

For  the  empathy  scores  the  reliability  was 
•9847,  .9922}  for  respect,  .9017,  •9483}  for  genuineness, 
.9811,  .9904}  and  for  depth  of  self -exploration,  -7^5^, 
.8543.  Consequently,  rater  reliability  for  each  rater 
as,  well  as  for  both  raters  for  empathy,  respect,  genuine- 
ness, and  depth  of  self-exploration  was  judged  acceptable. 


31.5 

33.5 

k3,0 

43.0 

37.0 

37.0 

47.0 

k6,5 
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Table  3 

Rater  Reliability  Ratings  for  Empathy 


Supervisee  Rater  A       Rater  B 

1 
2 

3 
4 


Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ratings  for  Empathy 

Source  Degrees  of       Sum  of      Mean 

Freedom         Squares     Square 

239,34      79.78 
.28 
1.85        .617 
241.47 


■^^   79.78  +  .61?  ~  '^^^" 

hz  =  ^^'11:^^'^^^  =  ■.9922 


Superv: 

Lsee 

3 

Raters 

1 

Remainc 

ier 

3 

TOTAL 

7 

NOG?Ei  r-j^^  is  defined  as  rater  reliability  for  one  rater. 

R.  =  Vp  -  Ve 

^■^         Vp  +  (K-1)  Ve        o 
Vp  =  variance  for  persons  (supervisees) 
Ve  =  variance  for  error 
k  =  number  of  raters 

•"^22  ~  reliability  of  the  mean  of  two  raters  for 
_     each  person  (supervisees) 
'  r22=  V^^je 
Vp 


Table  4 
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Rater  Reliability  Ratings  for  Respec 

t 

Supervisee 

Rater  A 

Rater  B 

1 

33.0 

34.0 

2 

43.0 

43.5 

3 

37.5 

37.0 

k 

43.5 

40.0 

Analysis  of 

Variance  on  Ratings  for  Re 

spect 

Source 

Degrees  of       Sum  of 
Freedom        Squares 

Mean 
Square 

Supervisee 

3           117.84 

39.28 

Raters 

1             .78 

Remainder 

3             6.10 

2.03 

TOTAL 

7           124.72 

?11  =  39.28 
^^       39.28 

-  2.03  ^  37.2^  -  .9017 
+  2.03   41.31  ^  ^ 

■  ^22  =  37-25 
^'^   39 .  28 

=  .9483 
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Table  5 

Rater 

Reliability  Ratings  for  Genuineness 

Supervisee 

Rater  A 

Rater  B 

1 

31. 

0 

30.5 

2 

ifO. 

5 

40.5 

3 

37. 

5 

35.0 

4 

^. 

0 

43.0 

Analysis 

of  Variance  on  Ratings  for  Genuineness 

Source 

Degrees  of   . 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 
Square 

Supervisee 

.  ■  3  ^'  ■ 

183.75 

61.25 

Raters 

1 

2.0 

Remainder 

3 

1.75 

.583 

TOTAL 

7 

187.5 

hl  = 

61 
61 

.25  -  .583  _  60.66? 
,25  +  .583   61.833 

=  .9811 

^22  "" 

61 

.25  -  .583  _  60,66? 
61.25      61.25 

=  .9904 
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Table  6 
Rater  Reliability  Ratings  for  Depth  of  Self -Exploration 


Supervisee 


Rater  A 


Rater  B 


41.5 
46.0 
41.5 
40.5 


42.0 
44.5 
37.0 

36.5 


Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ratings  for 
Depth  of  Self-Exploration 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 
Square 

Supervisee 

3 

55-59 

18.53 

Raters 

1 

11.28 

Remainder 

•  3 

8.10 

2.70 

TOTAL 

7 

74.97 

^11  =  18 

•^3 

21. 

i3^=.7456 

^22  =  1^ 

.83 
•  53 

=  .8543 
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Analyses 

The  differences  in  the  predicted  directions 
for  levels  of  accurate  empathy,  respect,  and  genuine- 
ness were  analyzed  by  utilizing  four  factors i  order, 
phase,  tape  segments,;  and  subjects  nested  within  order. 
The  order,  phase,  and  tape  segments  v/e re  considered  as 
fixed  effects  and  subjects  nested  within  order  as  a  random 
effect.  Tape  segments  were  considered  fixed  since  tape 
segment  one  was  the  first  three  minutes,  tape  segment 
two  was  the  second  three  minutes,  etc.;  hence,  they  were 
fixed  in  the  sequence  of  experimentation.   The  same 
analysis  was  performed  on  each  of  the  four   dependent 
variables,  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  depth  of 
self-exploration.   The  design  was  a  four-way  cross 
classification. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  for  the  empathy  scores, 
as  presented  in  Table  7,  reveals  that  only  the  inter- 
action betvreen  phases  and  order  was  significant  (p  /.Ol). 
This  was  expected  since  the  conditions  high,  low,  high 
in  the  first  order  were  switched  to  low,  high,  low  in 
the  second  order.  Similarly,  the  analysis  of  the  data 
for  the  respect  scores,  as  presented  in  Table  8,  shows 
that  only  the  interaction  between  phases  and  order  was 
significant  (p  /.Ol).   This  was  expected  since  the 
conditions  of  high,  low,  high  in  the  first  order  were 
switched  to  low,  high,  low  in  the  second  order. 
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The  analysis  of  the  data  for  the  genuineness 
scores,  as  shown  in  Table  9,  also  reveals  that  only  the 
interaction  "between  phases  and  order  was  significant. 
This  was  not  expected  since  the  supervisors  attempted  to 
maintain  their  normally  high  levels  of  genuineness 
throughout  the  supervisory  sessions.   The  analysis  of 
the  data  for  the  depth  of  self-exploration  scores  produced 
identical  results.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  only  the 
interaction  between  phases  and  order  were  significant 
(p  /.Ol).  In  summary,  all  analyses  showed  the  inter- 
action between  order  and  phases  to  be  significant 

(p  I'Ol). 

Since  the  foregoing  F  tests  were  significant 
(p  /.Ol),  a  series  of  Tukey's  tests  of  multiple 
comparisons  were  conducted  to  determine  v/hether  supervisor 
offered  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness 
were  significantly  different  between  periods  I  and  II, 
II  and  III,  and  I  and  III.  Specifically,  Tukey's  multiple 
comparison  procedure  was  first  used  to  test  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  first  (period  I)» 
middle  (period  II),  and  last  third  (period  III)  of  the 
supervisory  session  with  respect  to  empathy  scores.   The 
results  of  this  comparison  showed  that  high  levels  of 
empathy  differed  significantly  (p  ^.05)  from  low  levels,: 
but  that  no  difference  was  detected  betv/een  the  two  high 
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levels  or  the  two  low  levels.  The   results  of  the 
Tukey's  multiple  comparison  procedure  on  levels  of  , 
empathy  offered  by  the  two  supervisors  are  presented  in 
Tables  11  and  12r  respectively. 

Secondly,  Tukey^S' multiple  comparison  pro- 
cedure was  used  to  test  whether  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  first,  middle,  and  last  third  of  the  super- 
visory sessions  with  regard  to  respect  scores.  The 
results  of  the  comparison  showed  that  high  levels  of 
respect  differed  significantly  (p  Z.05)  from  low  levels, 
but  that  no  difference  was  detected  between  the  two 
high  levels  pr  the  two  low  levels.   The  results  of  this 
Tukey's  multiple  comparison  procedure  on  levels  of 
respect  offered  by  the  two  supervisors  are  presented  in 
Tables  13  and  14,  respectively. 


NOTE J  Tukey's  method  is  to  find_a  critical  value ^  D, 

and  any  comparisons  L  =  X.  -  X.  with  |LI  (absolute 
value  of  L)  greater  than  D  we  reject  the  hypothesis 
that  those  two  means  are  equal. 

D  =  q^(p,v)   /][¥SE 

qv  (p,v)  =  tabulated  value  of  the  Student  Range 

distribution. 
°<  =  probability  of  falsely  rejecting  at  least  one 

of  all  possible  pairwise  comparisons.  {'>(  =  .05) 
p  =  the  number  of  treatments  to  be  compared  (p  =  12) 
V  =  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  associated 

with  the  mean  square  error  {USE)      (v  =  I6) 
tabulated  value  q^Q^  (12,l6)  =  5*35 

MSE  =  mean  square  error  ,  ^ 

n  =  number  of  observations  in  each  mean  that  is 
being  compared. 
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Table  12 

Tukey's  Multiple  Comparison  :on  Levels  of  Empathy- 
Offered  by  Supervisor  A 

Levels 

Means 

Comparison 

(a)  High 

3.60 

(a)-(b)  =  2.1* 

(b)  Low 

1.50 

(b)-(c)  =  2.0* 

(c)  High 

3^50 

(a)-(c)  =  0.1 

(a)  Low 

1.20 

(a)-(b)  =  2.24* 

(b)  High 

3.^5 

(b)-(c)  =  1.6* 

(c)  Low 

1.85 

(a)-(c)  =  ',65 

*Signif leant  at  .05  level 
Critical  value   D  =  -9^9 


Table  13 

Tukey's  Multiple  Comparison  on  Levels  of  Empathy 
Offered  by  Supervisor  B 


Levels 

Means 

Comparison 

(a)  Low 

2.20 

(a)-(b)  =-1.3* 

(b)  High 

3.50 

(b)-(c)  =  1.2* 

(c)  Low 

1.70 

(a)-(c)  =  0.5 

(a)  High 

3.45 

(a)7(b)  =1.25* 

(b)  Low 

2.25 

(b)-(c)  =-1.0* 

(c)  High 

3.25 

(a)-(c)  =  .25 

*SignifiQant  at  .05  level 
Critical  value   D  =  .9^9 
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Table  14 

Tukey's  Multiple  Comparison  on  Levels  of  Respect 
Offered  by  Supervisor  A 

Levels  Means      Comparison 


(a)  High  '        3«60  :(a)-(b)  =  2.00* 

(b)  liow  1.60  (b)-(c)  =-1.80* 

(c)  High  3-^5  (a)-(c)  =  0.15 

(a)  Low  1.15  (a)-(b)  =-2.30* 

(b)  High  3.45  (b)-(c)  =1.55* 

(c)  Low  1.90  (a)-(c)  =-0.75 

Significant  at  .05  level 

Critical  value  D  =  .83I 


Table  I5 

Tukey'B  Multiple  Comparison  on  Levels  of  Respect 
Offered  by  Supervisor  B 

Levels  Means      Comparison 

(a)  Low  2.20       (a)-(b)  =-1.35* 

(b)  High  3.55        (b)-(c)  =  1.85* 

(c)  Low  1.70        (a)-(c)  =  0.50 

(a)  High  3.30        (a)-(b)  =  1.25* 

(b)  Low  2.25       (b)-(c)  =-1.05* 

(c)  High  3»10        (a)-(b)  =  0.20 

Significant  at  .05  level 
Critical  value   D  =  .831 
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Thlrdly»  G?ukey*s  multiple  comparison  procedure 
was  used  to  test  whether  there  v/as  any  difference  between 
the  firstV  middle,  and  last  third  of  the  supervisory 
session  with  respect  to  genuineness  scores.   The  results 
of  this  comparison  showed  that  high  levels  of  genuineness 
differed  significantly  (p  /.05)  from  low  levels,  but  that 
no  difference  was  detected  between  the  two  high  levels 
or  the  two  low  levels.  This  result  was  of  particular 
interest  as  the  debriefing  session  conducted  by  the 
investigator,  two  weeks  after  the  provision  of  the  experi- 
mental treatment,'  revealed  that  none  of  the  four  subjects 
had  sensed  the  nature  pf  the  study  under  the  low  levels 
of  supervisor  offered  genuineness.  The  results  of  this 
Tukey's  multiple  comparison  test  on  levels  of  genuineness 
offered  by  the  two  supervisors  are  presented  in  Tables  15 
and  16 r   respectively. 

Finally,"  the  effect  of  the  experimental  operation 
on  supervisees'  process  (supervisees'  depth  of  intra- 
personal  exploration)  was  analyzed.  Supervisee  levels 
of  self -exploration  under  low  and  high  conditions  were 
compared  using  a  simple  t-test  and  wer^  found  to  be 
significantly  different  (p  /.OOl).   The  mean  self- 
exploration  score  under  high  levels  of  supervisor  offered 
respect  and  empathy  was  3*13  and  under  low  levels, 
2.33. 
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Table  l6 


Tukey's  Multiple  Comparison  on  Levels  of  Genuineness 
Offered  by  Supervisor  A 


Levels 

Means 

Comparison 

(a)  High 

3.30 

(a)-(b)  =1.80* 

(b)  Low 

1.50 

(b)-.(c)  =  1.85* 

(c)  High 

3.35 

(a)-(c)  =-0.05 

(a)  Lov; 

1.05 

(a)-(b)  =-2.35* 

(b)  High 

3.^0 

(b)-(c)  =  1.65* 

(c)  Low 

1-75 

(a)-(c)  =  -.70 

Significant  at  .05  level 
Critical  value   D  =  .935 


Table  1? 

Tukey's  Multiple  Comparison  on  Levels  of  Genuineness 
Offered  by  Supervisor  B 


Levels  Means      Comparison 


(a)  Low 

2.10 

(a)-(b)  =  1.35* 

(b)  High 

3.^5 

(b)-(c)  =  1.75* 

(c)  Low 

1.70 

(a)-(c)  =  0.40 

(a)  High 

3.30 

(a) -(b)  =  1.15* 

(b)  Low 

2.15 

(b)-(c)  =-1.10* 

(c)  High 

.05 

3.25 

(a)-(c)  =0.05 

Significant  at 

level 

Critical  value 

D 

=  .935 

5^ 

Summary 

Two  practicum  supervisors,  arbitrarily  designated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  either  as  supervisor  A 
or  supervisor  B,^  -established  high  and  lov/  conditions  pf 
respect  and  empathy  which  differed  significantly  (p  Z.05)» 
These  supervisors  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  maintain 
their  normal  levels  of  genuineness  while  offering  high 
and  low  levels  of  respect  and  empathy.  Hence,  supervisor 
offered  levels  of  genuineness  differed  significantly 
(p  /.05)  under  high  and  low  conditions  of  respect  and 
empathy.  A  debriefing  session  conducted  by  the  investigator 
revealed,'  however,  that  none  of  the  four  subjects 
sensed  the  nature  of  the  experimental  treatment  under 
the  low  levels  of  supervisor  offered  genuineness* 
Establishing  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  effect  of 
the  experimental  treatment  on  supervisees*  depth  of 
self-exploration  was  analyzed.  Supervisee  levels  of 
self -exploration  under  low  and  high  conditions  were 
compared  and  were  found  to  differ  significantly 
(p  /.OOl). 


CHAPTER  I V 

SUI^IIvlAJ^Y,    CONCLUSIONS,   AND  TRIPLICATIONS 

Summary 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the 
following  question  I  What,  effect  does  i^racticum  super- 
visor offered  levels  of  empathy,  respect,"  and  genuine- 
ness have  on  the  depth  of  self-exploration  of  praQticura 
students?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  certain 
conditions  v/ere  established.   Specifically,  two  practicum 
supervisors",  duj?ing  controlled  supervisory  sessions, 
offered,  on  a  predetermined  sequence,  to  their  supervisees 
high  and  low  levels  of  empathy  and  respect*  After  it 
was  determined  that  the  high  and  low  levels  of  offered 
conditions  did,"  in  fact,  differ  significantly  (p  /. 05) 
the  following  null  hypothesis  was  tested « 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
supervisee  levels  of  self-exploration  under 
conditions  of  high  and  lov;  levels  of  super- 
visor offered  respect  and  empathy. 

The  subjects  were  four  graduate  students  in 

the  co\mselor  education  program  at  the  University  of 

Florida  who  were  currently  offering,  in  counseling",  an 
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average  level  of  accurate  empathy,  respect,  and  genuine- 
ness telow  3.0,  as  measured  by  the  Carkhuff  (1969h)  Scales. 
These  subjects  were  arbitrarily  designated  as  supervisee 
number  one,  number  two,  number  three,  or  niunber  four. 
Two  practicum  supervisors  were  selected  from  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida  who  were  offering, 
in  counseling,  levels  of  respect,  accurate  empathy,  ajid 
genuineness  above  3. 0,  as  measured  by  the  Carkhuff  (1969b) 
Scales.  Two  experienced  raters  were  instructed  to 
evaluate  the  experimental  treatment  and  its  effects 
by  rating  audio  tapes  of  supervisor  offered  levels  of 
facilitative  conditions  and  supervisee  levels  of  depth 
of  self-exploration  during  supervisory  periods  I,  II,  and 

III. 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  using  four  factors  1 
order,  phase,  tape  segments,  and  subjects  nested  within 
order.  The  order,  phase,  and  tape  segments  were 
considered  as  fixed  effects  and  subjects  nested  within 
order  as  a  random  effect.  Tape  segments  were  considered 
fixed  since  tape  segment  one  was  the  first  three  minutes, 
tape  segment  two  was  the  second  three  minutes,  etc., 
hence,  they  were  fixed  in  the  sequence  of  experimentation. 
The  same  analysis  v;as  performed  on  each  of  the  four 
dependent  variables,  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and 
depth  of  self -exploration.  The  design  used  was  a  four-way 
cross  classification. 
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The  analyses  of  the  data  for  the  empathy 
scores  and  the  respect  scores  showed  only  the  inter- 
action "between  phases  and  order  v/as  significant  (p  Z'Ol)! 
This  was  expected  since  the  conditions  high,  low,  high 
in  the  first  order  were  switched  to  low,  high,  lev/  in 
the  second  order.   The  analyses  of  the  data  on  the 
genuineness  scores  also  revealed  that  only  the  inter- 
action "between  phases  and  order  was  significant.   This 
was  not  expected  since  the  supervisors  attempted  to 
maintain  their  normally  high  levels  of  genuineness 
throughout  the  supervisory  sessions.   The  analyses  of  the 
data  for  the  depth  of  self -exploration  scores  showed 
identical  results.   In  summary,  all  analyses  showed 
the  interaction  between  order  and  phases  to  be  significant 

(P  Z'Oi)' 

Tukey's  multiple  comparison  procedure  was 
used  to  test  whether  there  was  any  difference  between 
the  first,  middle,  and  last  third  of  the  supervisory 
sessions  with  regard  to  empathy  scores,  respect  scores, 
and  genuineness  scores.  The  results  of  the  comparison 
showed  that  high  levels  differed  significantly  (p  /_>05) 
from  low  levels  in  every  variable,  but  that  no  difference 
was  detected  between  the  two  high  levels  or  the  two  low 
levels.   These  tests  revealed  two  findings i  first,  that 
both  supervisors  were  able  to  provide  high  and  low 
levels  of  empathy  and  respect  which  differed  significantly 
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(p  l.'^5)y   irrespective  of  the  order  in  which  the 
conditions  were  offeredj  secpnd,  that  both  supervisors 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  their 
normal  levels  of  genuineness  while  offering  differing 
levels  of  empathy  and  respect. 

Supervisee  levels  of  self -exploration  under 
low  and  high  conditions  were  compared  using  a  simple 
t-test  and  were  found  to  he  significantly  different 
(p  /.OOl).   The  mean  self-exploration  score  under  high 
levels  of  supervisor  offered  respect  and  empathy  was 
3.13  and  under  low  levels,  2.33"   The  results  of  the 
comparisons  revealed  that  high  levels  of  supervisor 
offered  respect,  empathy,  , and  genuineness  facilitated 
deeper  levels  of  supervisee  self-exploration  than  did 
low  supervisor  offered  conditions. 

The  results  of  this  study  provided  statistically 
significant  support  for  the  prediction  that  supervisee 
depth  of  self-exploration  is  a  function  of  supervisor 
offered  levels  of  facilitative  conditions.  Therefore, 
the  null  hypothesis,  "There  will  he  no  significant 
difference  in  supervisee  levels  of  self -exploration 
under  conditions  of  high  and  low  levels  of  supervisor 
offered  respect  and  empathy, "  was  rejected. 
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Conclusions 

From  the  above  results r  it  would  appear  that 
several  conclusions  are  warranted.  Clearly,  this 
study  suggests  that  practicum  students  who  are  currently 
offering  an  average  level  of  facilitative  conditions 
below  3'0»  self-explore  more  deeply  under  high  supervisor 
offered  conditions  of  empathy  and  respect  than  under  low 
supervisor  offered  conditions.  Similarly,  the  provision 
of  high  and  low  levels  of  supervisor  offered  genuine- 
ness appears  related  to  high  and  low  levels  of  supervisee 
self -exploration.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  self- 
exploration,  during  supervision,  to  the  development  of 
health  engendering  counselors,  it  appears  highly  important 
that  careful  screening  take  place  in  the  selection  of 
practicum  supervisors.  Supervisees  functioning  below 
a  3.0  level  should  be  supervised  by  supervisors  offering 
high  levels  of  facilitative  conditions. 

This  study  also  suggests  that,  vdthout  prior 
preparation,  practicum  supervisors  functioning,  in 
counseling,  above  a  3.0  level  of  facilitative  conditions 
are  able  to  offer  high  and  low  levels  of  respect  and 
empathy  which  differ  significantly  (p  /.Ol),  irrespective 
of  the  order  of  conditions,  offered.  Consequently,  high 
level  functioning  supervisors  may  effectively  utilize 
the  differential  offering  of  facilitative  conditions  to 
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accelerate  or  decelerate  certain  desirable  or  undesirable 
counselor  behaviors  in  the  natural  setting  of  practicum 
supervision. 

In  addition,  the  findings  of  this  study 
suggest  that  practicum  supervisors,  without  preparation, 
are  unable  to  maintain  their  normally  high  levels  of 
genuineness  when  offering  different  levels  of  respect 
and  empathy.  This  finding  is  incongruent  with  the 
findings  of  an  earlier  study  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (I965) 
Y/hich  suggests  that  not  only  can  helpers  maintain  their 
normally  high  levels  of  genuineness  while  offering 
high  and  low  levels  of  respect  and  empathy,  but  that 
helper  genuineness  is  not  crucial  of  helpee  self- 
exploration.  Additional  studies  are  needed  to  resolve 
this  apparent  conflict  in  findings. 

A  final  conclusion  that  can  be  tentatively 
suggested  is  that  practicum  students  functioning,  in 
counseling,  below  a  3.0  level  of  facilitative  conditions 
are  unable  to  sense  the  differential  offering  of  high  and 
low  supervisor  offered  facilitative  conditions  in  super- 
visory sessions.  Hence,  the  design  used  in  this  experiment 
provides  what  may  prove,  in  future  research r  to  be  a 
reliable  model  for  the  investigation  of  the  supervisory 
relationship. 
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Implications 

It  should  "be  emphasized  that  this  experiment 
attempted  to  investigate  the  immediate  effect  of  high 
and  low  levels  of-  supervisor  offered  facilitative 
conditions  on  supervisee  depth  of  self-exploration. 
Therefore,  it  can  not  be  concluded  that  any  long  range 
effects  would  yield  precisely  the  same  results.  It 
is,  however;  this  investigator's  belief  that  the  results 
obtained  in  the  current  research  would  be  accentuated  in 
long-range  studies.   It  would  be  highly  informative  to 
determine  experimentally  what  the  results  would  be  if 
the  same  supervisory  experiences  used  in  this  study  were 
to  be  used  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  suggest 
several  areas  for  future  investigation.  V/hile  it  appears 
that  high  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness 
facilitate  high  levels  of  self-exploration,  no  evidence 
is  presently  available  relating  to  the  effect  of  super- 
visor offered  levels  of  concreteness  of  expression  and 
self-disclosure  upon  supervisee  self-exploration. 
Furthermore,  future  research  requires  the  development  of 
research  designs  vj'hich  will  make  it  possible  to 
investigate  the  differential  effects  that  each  of  the 
facilitative  conditions  has  upon  supervisee  depth  of 
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self-exploration.   In  view  of  the  findings  of  this 
study,  the  findings  of  earlier  studies  which  suggest 
that  students  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  levels 
of  facilitative  conditions  offered  hy  their  supervisors, 
and  the  acknowledged  paucity  of  research  on  practicum 
supervision,  future  research  on  this  topic  appears 
highly  warranted. 
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APPENDIX  A 

DIRECTIONS  TO  RATERS 
Tape  Rating  Session  I 

Please  be  sure  to  read  ail  the  directions  carefully 
before  proceeding. 

The  directions  accompany  (1)  a  copy  of  Carkhuff's  Empathic 
Understanding,  Genuineness,  and  Respect  Scales,  (2)  copies 
of  the  Empathic  Understanding,  Genuineness,  and  Respect 
Score  Sheets,  and  (3)  a  master  tape  containing  a  number 
of  excerpts  from  counseling  sessions.  After  familiarizing 
yourself  v/ith  these  forms,  begin  to  rate  the  excerpted 
coimseling  sessions  by  placing  the  number  of  :the  empathic 
understanding,  genuineness,  or  respect  level  which  you 
believe  most  closely  describe  the  counselor's  behavior 
in  the  blank  provided  to  the  right  of  the  segment  number. 
For  example  I        Segment      Level 

1        

2 

etc.      

Be  sure  to  write  the  date  and  your  name  in  the  blanks 
provided  on  the  score  sheets.  Return  all  your  materials 
to  me  as  soon  as  your  ratings  are  completed. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  RATERS 
Tape  Rating  Session  II 

Please  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully 
before  proceeding-. 

The  directions  accompany  (1)  a  copy  of  Carkhuff's  Empathic 
Understanding,  Genuineness,  Respect,  and  Depth  of  Self- 
Exploration  Scales,  (2)  copies  of  the  Empathic  Under- 
standing, Genuineness,  Respect,  and  Depth  of  Self- 
Exploration  Score  Sheets,  and  (3)  a  master  tape  containing 
a  number  of  excerpts  from  supervisory  sessions.  After 
familiarizing  yourself  with  these  forms,  begin  to  rate 
the  excejrpted  supervisory  sessions  by  placing  the  number 
of  the  empathic  understanding,  genuineness,  or  respect  level 
which  you  believe  most  clearly  describes  the  supervisor's 
behavior,  and  the  depth  of  self-exploration  level  which 
you  believe  most  clearly  describes  the  supervisee's  behavior 
in  the  blank  provided  to  the  right  of  the  segment  number. 
For  example i         Segment      Level 

—  1  ■ ■ 

"2     ■  ■  . 

etc. 


Be  sure  to  write  the  date  and  your  name  in  the  blanks 
provided  on  the  score  sheets.  Return  all  your  materials 
to  me  as  soon  as  your  ratings  are  completed. 
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SCALE  1 
E^'rpATHIC  UNDERSTANDING  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

(Robert  R.  Carkhuff) 

LEVEL  1 

The  verbal  and  behavioral  expressions  of  the 
first  person  either  do  not  attend  to  or  detract  signifi- 
cantly from  the  verbal  and  behavioral  expressions  of 
the  second  person(s)  in  that  they  coraniunicate  signifi- 
cantly less  of  the  second  person's  feelings  than  the 
second  person  has  communicated  himself. 

Examples  I   The  first  person  communicates  no  awareness  of 
even  the  most  obvious,  expressed  surface 
feelings  of  the  second  person.   The  first 
person  may  be  bored  or  uninterested  or  simply 
operating  from  a  preconceived  frame  of 
reference  which  totally  excludes  that  of  the 
other  person(s). 

In  summary,  the,  first  person  does  everything 
but  express  that  he  is  listening,  understanding,  or 
being  sensitive  to  even  the  feelings  of  the  other  person 
in  such  a  way  as  to  detract  significantly  from  the 
communications  of  the  second  person. 

LEVEL  2 

While  the  first  person  responds  to  the  expressed 

feelings  of  the  second  person(s),  he  does  so  in  such 

a  v/ay  that  he  subtracts  noticeable  affect  from  the 

communications  of  the  second  person. 

Examples  I   The  first. person  may  communicate  some  awareness 
of  obvious  surface  feelings  of  the  second 
person,  but  his  communications  drain  off  a 
level  of  the  affect  and  distort  the  level 
of  meaning.   The  first  person  may  communicate 
his  own  ideas  of  what  may  be  going  on,  but 
these  are  not  congruent  with  the  expressions 
of  the  second  person. 
In  summary,  the  first  person  tends  to  respond 

to  other  than  what  the  second  person  is  expressing  or 

indicating. 
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LEVEL  3 

The  expressions  of  the  first  person  in  response 
to  the  expressed  feelings  of  the  second  person(s)  are 
essentially  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  second 
person  in  that  they  express  essentially  the  same  affect 
and  meaning 0 

Example  I   The  first  person  responds  with  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  surface  feelings  of  the  second 
person  but  may  not  respond  to  or  may  misinterpret 
the  deeper  feelings. 

In  sujnmary,  the  first  person  is  responding  so 
as  to  neither  subtract  from  nor  add  to  the  expressions  of 
the  second  person?  but  he  does  not  respond  accurately  to 
how  that  person  really  feels  beneath  the  s\irface  feelings. 
Level  3  constitutes  the  minimal  level  of  facilitative 
interpersonal  functioning. 

LEVEL  k 

The  responses  of  the  first  person  add  noticeably 

to  the  expressions  of  the  second  person(s)  in  such  a  way 

as  to  express  feelings  a  level  deeper  than  the  second 

person  was  able  to  express  himself. 

Example:   The  facilitator  communicates  his  understanding 
of  the  expressions  of  the  second  person  at  a 
level  deeper  than  they  were  expressed,  and  thus 
enables  the  second  person  to  experience  and/or 
express  feelings  he  was  unable  to  express 
previously. 
In  summary,  the  facilitator's  responses  add 

deeper  feeling  and  meaning  to  the  expressions  of  the 

second  person. 

LEVEL  5 

The  first  person's  responses  add  significantly  to 
the  feeling  and  meaning  of  the  expressions  of  the  second 
person(s)  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  accurately  express 
'  feelings  levels  below  what  the  person  him.self  was  able  to 
express  or  (2)  in  the  event  of  on  going  deep  self-exploration 
on  the  second  person's  part,  to  be  fully  with  him  in  his 
deepest  moments. 

Examples  I   The  facilitator  responds  with  accuracy  to  all 
of  the  person's  deeper  as  well  as  surface 
feelings.   He  is  "together"  with  the  second 
person  or  "tuned  in"  on  his  wave  length.   The 
facilitator  and  the  other  person  might  proceed 
together  to  explore  previously  unexplored  areas 
of  human  existence. 
In  summary,  the  facilitator  is  responding  with  a 
full  awareness  of  v/ho  .the  other  person  is  and  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  empathic  understanding  of  his  deepest 
feelings. 
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SCALE  2 
THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  RESPECT  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

(Robert  R.  Carkhuff) 

LEVEL  1 

The  verbal  and  behavioral  expressions  of  the 

first  person  comin\uiicate  a  clear  lack  of  respect  (or 

negative  regard)  for  the  second  person(s). 

Example i   The  first  person  communicates  to  the  second 
person  that  the  second  person's  feelings  and 
experiences  are  not  worthy  of  consideration 
or  that  the  second  person  is  not  capable  of 
acting  constructively.   The  first  person  may 
become  the  sole  focus  of  evaluation. 
In  summary,  in  many  ways  the  first  person 

communicates  a  total  lack  of  respect  for  the  feelings, 

experiences,  and  potentials  of  the  second  person. 

LEVEL  2 

The  first  person  responds  to  the  second  person 
in  such  a  way  as  to  communicate  little  respect  for  the 
feelings,  experiences,  and  potentials  of  the  second  person. 
Example  I   The  first  person  may  respond  mechanically  or 

passively  or  ignore  many  of  the  feelings  of 

the  second  person. 

In  summary,  in  many  ways  the  first  person 
displays  a  lack  of  respect  or  concern  for  the  second 
person's  feelings,  experiences,  and  potentials., 

LEVEL  3 

The  first  person  communicates  a  positive  respect 
and  concern  for  the  second  person's  feelings,  experiences, 
and  potentials. 
Example  I   The  first  person  communicates  respect  and 

concern  for  the  second  person's  ability  to 

express  himself  and  to  deal  constructively  v/ith 

his  life  situation. 

In  summary,  in  many  ways  the  first  person 
communicates  that  v/ho  the  second  person  is  and  what  he 
does  matters  to  the  first  person.  Level  3  constitutes 
the  minimal  level  of  facilitative  interpersonal  fimctioning 

LEVEL  ^ 

The  facilitator  clearly  communicates  a  very  deep 

respect  and  concern  for  the  second  person. 

Examplej   The  facilitator's  responses  enables  the  second 
person  to  feel  free  to  be  himself  and  to 
experience  being  valued  as  an  individual. 
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In  summary,  the  facilitator  communicates  a 
very  deep  caring  for  the  feelings,  experiences,  and 
potentials  of  the  second  person. 

LEVEL  5 

The  facilitator  communicates  the  very  deepest 
respect  for  the  second  person's  worth  as  a  person  and  his 
potentials  as  a  free  individual. 
Example!   The  facilitator  cares  very  deeply  for  the 

human  potentials  of  the  second  person. 

In  summary,  the  facilitator  is  committed  to  the 
value  of  the  other  person  as  a  human  being. 


SCALE  3 
FACILITATIVE  GENUINENESS  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

(Robert  R.  Carkhuff) 

LEVEL  1 

The  first  person's  verbalizations  are  clearly 
unrelated  to  what  he  is  feeling  at  the  moment,  or  his 
only  genuine  responses  are  negative  in  regard  to  the 
second  person(s)  and  appear  to  have  a  totally  destructive 
effect  upon  the  second  person(s). 

Example  I   The  first  person  may  be  defensive  in  his 
interaction  v/ith  the  second  person(s)  and 
this  defensiveness  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
content  of  his  words  or  his  voice  quality. 
Where  he  is  defensive  he  does  not  employ  his 
reaction  as  a  basis  for  potentially  valuable 
inquiry  into  the  relationship. 

In  summary,  there  is  evidence  of  a  considerable 
discrepancy  between  the  inner  experiencing  of  the  first^ 
person (s)  and  his  current  verbalizations.  V/here  there  is 
no  discrepancy,  the  first  person's  reactions  are  employed 
solely  in  a  destructive  fashion. 

LEVEL  2 

The  first  person's  verbalizations  are  clightly 
unrelated  to  what  he  is  feeling  at  the  moment,  or  when 
his  responses  are  genuine  they  are  negative  in  regard  to 
the  second  person?  the  first  person  does  not  appear  to 
know  how  to  employ  his  negative  reactions  constructively 
as  a  basis  for  inquiry  into  the  relationship. 
Example!   The  first  person  may  respond  to  the  second 

person(s)  in  a  "professional"  manner  that  has 
a  rehearsed  quality  or  a  quality  concerning  the 
way  a  helper  "should"  respond  in  that  situation. 
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In  summary,  the  first  person  is  usually  respond- 
ing according  to  his  prescribed  role  rather  than  express- 
ing what  he  personally  feels  or  means.  When  he  is 
genuine  his  responses  are  negative  and  he  is  unable  to 
employ  them  as  a  "basis  for  further  inquiry. 

LEVEL  3 

The  first  person  provides  no  "negative"  cues 
between  what  he  ^ays  and  what  he  feels,  but  he  provides 
no  positive  cues  to  indicate  a  really  genuine  response 
to  the  second  person(s). 
Example  I  The  first  person  may  listen  and  follow  the 

second  person(s)  but  commits  nothing  more  of 

himself. 

In  summary,  the  first  person  appears  to  make 
appropriate  responses  that  do  not  seem  insincere  but 
that  do  not  reflect  any  real  involvement  either.   Level  3 
constitutes  the  minimal  level  of  facilitative  inter- 
personal functioning. 

LEVELS 

The  facilitator  presents  some  positive  cues 
indicating  a  genuine  response  (whether  positive  or 
negative)  in  a  nondestructive  manner  to  the  second 
person(s)» 
Example  I  The  facilitator's  expressions  are  congruent 

with  his  feelings,  although  he  may  be  somewhat 

hesitant  about  expressing  them  fully. 

In  summary,  the  facilitator  responds  with  many 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  really  means  what  he  says.  He  is  able  to  employ  his 
responses,  whatever  their  emotional  content,  as  a  basis 
for  further  inquiry  into  the  relationship. 

LEVEL  5 

The  facilitator  is  freely  and  deeply  himself 

in  a  nonexploitative  relationship  v/ith  the  second  person(s) 

Example  J   The  facilitator  is  completely  spontaneous  in 

his  interaction  and  open  to  experiences  of  all 
types,  both  pleasant  and  hurtful.  In  the  event 
of  hurtful  responses  the  facilitator's  comments 
are  employed  constructively  to  open  a  further 
area  of  inquiry  for  both  the  facilitator  and 
the  second  person. 
In  summary,  the  facilitator  is  clearly  being 

himself  and  yet  exploying  his  own  genuine  responses 

constructively. 
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SCALE  4 
HELPEE  SELF-EXPLORATION  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

(Robert  R.  Carkhuff) 

LEVEL  1 

The  second  person  does  not  discuss  personally 
relevant  material,  either  because  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  such  or  because  he  is  actively  evading 
the  discussion  even  when  it  is  introduced  by  the  first 
person. 
Example  I   The  second  person  avoids  any  self-descriptions 

or  self-exploration  or  direct  expression  of 

feelings  that  would  lead  him  to  reveal  himself 

to  the  first  person. 

In  summary,  for  a  variety  of  possible  reasons 
the  second  person  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  self- 
exploration. 

LEVEL  2 

The  second  person  responds  v/ith  discussion  to 

the  introduction  of  personally  relevant  material  by  the 

first  person  but  does  so  in  a  mechanical  manner  and 

without  the  demonstration  of  emotional  feelings. 

Exam.ple  J   The  second  person  simply  discusses  the  material 
without  exploring  the  significance  or  the 
meaning  of  the  material  or  attempting  further 
exploration  of  that  feeling  in  an  effort  to 
uncover  related  feelings  or  material. 
In  sumraary,  the  second  person  responds 

mechanically  and  remotely  to  the  introduction  of  personally 

relevant  material  by  the  first  person. 

LEVEL  3 

The  second  person  voluntarily  introduces  dis- 
cussions of  personally  relevant  material  but  does  so 
in  a  mechanical  manner  and  without  the  demonstration  of 
emotional  feeling. 
Example  J   The  emotional  remoteness  and  mechanical 

manner  of  the  discussion  gives  the  discussion 

a  quality  of  being  rehearsed. 

In  summary,  the  second  person  introduces 
persbnally  relevant  material  but  does  so  without  spontaneity 
or  emotional  proximity  and  without  an  inward  probing  to 
discover  nev/  feelings  and  experiences. 

LEVEL  4 

The  second  person  volimtarily  introduces  dis- 
cussions of  personally  relevant  material  with  both 
spontaneity  and  emotional  proximity. 
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Example  1   The  voice  quality  and  other  characteristics 

of  the  second  person  are  very  much  "with"  the 
feelings  and  other  personal  materials  that 
are  being  verbalized. 
In  summary,  the  second  person  introduces 

personally  relevant  discussions  with  spontaneity  and. 

emotional  proximity  but  without  a  distinct  tendency 

toward  inward  probing  to  discover  new  feelings  and 

experiences. 

LEVEL  5 

The  second  person  actively  and  spontaneously 

engages  in  an  inward  probing  to  discover  new  feelings 

and  experiences  about  himself  and  his  world. 

Example!   The  second  person  is  searching  to  discover 

new  feelings  concerning,  himself  and  his  world 
even  though  at  the  moment  he  may  perhaps  be 
doing  so  fearfully  and  tentatively. 
In  summary,  the  second  person  is  fully  and 

actively  focusing  upon  himself  and  exploring  himself 

and  his  world. 
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